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NIGHT. _To H. G. N._ 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Orchard and Vineyard, by 
Victoria Mary (Vita) Sackville-West 


MOONLIGHT through lattice throws a chequered square; 
Night! and I wake in my low-ceilinged room 
To lovely silence deep with harmony; 

Sweet are the flutes of night-time, sweet the spell 
Lies between day and day. This wise old night, 

That, unreproachful, gives the pause to strife! 

The murmurous diapason of the dark 

Within the house made quick and intimate 

By tiny noise--a bat? a mouse? a moth 

Bruising against the ceiling? or a bird 

Nested beneath the eaves? night, grave and huge 

Outside with swell of sighing through the boughs, 

Whispering far over unscythed meadows, 

Dying in dim cool cloisters of the woods. 

I have been absent. I have found unchanged 
The oaks, the slope and order of the fields; 

I knew the wealden fragrance, and that old 
Dear stubborn enemy of mine, the clay. 

Nothing to mark the difference of year 

But young wheat springing where I left the roots, 

And last year’s pasture browned to this year’s plough; 
Last year the crop was niggard on the orchard, 

But blossom now foretells the weighted branches, 

And the great stack, that like a galleon 
Rode beneath furled tarpaulins last July, 

Showed its bare brushwood as I passed to-day. 

Where the sun rises, that I know of old; 

Knowledge precedes me round the turn of the lane, 

And I could take you where the orchids grow 










Friendly with cowslips; where the bluebell pulls 
Smooth from its bulb, bleached where it grew concealed, 
Hidden from light; the tiny brook is eager, 

Quick with spring rains, bright April rains, and fills 
The pool where drowsy cattle slouch to drink. 

Familiar! oh, familiar! native speech 
Comes not more readily than that dear sense 
Of bend and depth of country. This is Kent, 

Unflaunting England, where the steaming mould, 

Not plaintive, not regretful, lies content 

That leaves should spring from sacrifice of leaves. 

My Saxon weald! my cool and candid weald! 

Dear God! the heart, the very heart of me 
That plays and strays, a truant in strange lands, 

Always returns and finds its inward peace, 

Its swing of truth, its measure of restraint, 

Here among meadows, orchards, lanes, and shows. 

Take me then close, O branches, take me close; 

Whisper me all the secrets of the sap, 

You branches fragile, tentative, that stretch 
Your moonlit blossom to my open window, 

Messengers of the gentle weald, encroaching 
So shyly on the shelter of the house; 

Cradle me, hammock me amongst you; let 
Night’s quietude so drench my sleepy spirit 
That morning shall not rob me of that calm. 

Your buds against my pulses; so I lie 
Wakeful as though in tree-tops, and the sap 
Creeps through my blood, up from the scented earth. 

The birds are restless underneath the eaves, 

Down in the byre the uneasy cattle stir, 

And through the fret of branches grows the dawn. 




THE WHITE FLAG 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by John Hay 

I sent my love two roses,—one 
As white as driven snow, 

And one a blushing royal red, 

A flaming Jacqueminot. 

I meant to touch and test my fate; 

That night I should divine, 

The moment I should see my love, 

If her true heart were mine. 

For if she holds me dear, I said, 

She'll wear my blushing rose; 

If not, she'll wear my cold Lamarque, 

As white as winter's snows. 

My heart sank when I met her: sure 
I had been overbold, 

For on her breast my pale rose lay 
In virgin whiteness cold. 

Yet with low words she greeted me, 

With smiles divinely tender; 

Upon her cheek the red rose dawned,-- 
The white rose meant surrender. 




THE WIND > WHENCE BLOWING 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Shepherd Singing Ragtime and Other Poems, by 
Louis Golding 

From what land where the winds meet 
Art thou come, O Wind, O ruthless feet, 

O cloak of the most High of Lords, 

O shattering thrust of untamed swords? 

From what land where the winds tell 
Of ancient Powers sin-swept to Hell, 

Of meagre men by Christ's craft 

Borne to the Throne where Satan laughed? 

From what land where a Hill stands, 

The stars uplift upon his hands; 

A Hill stands, and round his knees 
There is concourse of all seas? 

"I from the sheer crags of the skies, 

To thy hair and hollow eyes!" 




THE OLD VICARAGE , GRANTCHESTER 

Project Gutenberg's The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke 
(Cafe des Westens, Berlin, May 1912) 


Just now the lilac is in bloom, 

All before my little room; 

And in my flower-beds, I think, 

Smile the carnation and the pink; 

And down the borders, well I know, 

The poppy and the pansy blow . . . 

Oh! there the chestnuts, summer through, 
Beside the river make for you 
A tunnel of green gloom, and sleep 
Deeply above; and green and deep 
The stream mysterious glides beneath, 
Green as a dream and deep as death. 

-- Oh, damn! I know it! and I know 
How the May fields all golden show, 

And when the day is young and sweet, 
Gild gloriously the bare feet 
That run to bathe . . . 

'Du lieber Gott!' 

Here am I, sweating, sick, and hot, 

And there the shadowed waters fresh 
Lean up to embrace the naked flesh. 
Temperamentvoll German Jews 
Drink beer around; — and THERE the dews 
Are soft beneath a morn of gold. 

Here tulips bloom as they are told; 
Unkempt about those hedges blows 
An English unofficial rose; 

And there the unregulated sun 
Slopes down to rest when day is done, 

And wakes a vague unpunctual star, 

A slippered Hesper; and there are 
Meads towards Haslingfield and Coton 
Where das Betreten's not verboten. 

ei'/qe genoi/mhn . . . would I were * 

In Grantchester, in Grantchester! — 

Some, it may be, can get in touch 
With Nature there, or Earth, or such. 

And clever modern men have seen 
A Faun a-peeping through the green, 

And felt the Classics were not dead, 

To glimpse a Naiad's reedy head, 

Or hear the Goat-foot piping low: . . . 



But these are things I do not know. 

I only know that you may lie 

Day long and watch the Cambridge sky, 

And, flower-lulled in sleepy grass, 

Hear the cool lapse of hours pass, 

Until the centuries blend and blur 
In Grantchester, in Grantchester. . . . 

Still in the dawnlit waters cool 
His ghostly Lordship swims his pool, 

And tries the strokes, essays the tricks, 

Long learnt on Hellespont, or Styx. 

Dan Chaucer hears his river still 
Chatter beneath a phantom mill. 

Tennyson notes, with studious eye, 

How Cambridge waters hurry by . . . 

And in that garden, black and white, 

Creep whispers through the grass all night; 

And spectral dance, before the dawn, 

A hundred Vicars down the lawn; 

Curates, long dust, will come and go 
On lissom, clerical, printless toe; 

And oft between the boughs is seen 
The sly shade of a Rural Dean . . . 

Till, at a shiver in the skies, 

Vanishing with Satanic cries, 

The prim ecclesiastic rout 
Leaves but a startled sleeper-out, 

Grey heavens, the first bird's drowsy calls, 

The falling house that never falls. 

* epsilon-iota'/-theta-epsilon gamma-epsilon-nu-omicron-iota 
/-mu-eta-nu 

God! I will pack, and take a train, 

And get me to England once again! 

For England's the one land, I know, 

Where men with Splendid Hearts may go; 

And Cambridgeshire, of all England, 

The shire for Men who Understand; 

And of THAT district I prefer 
The lovely hamlet Grantchester. 

For Cambridge people rarely smile, 

Being urban, squat, and packed with guile; 

And Royston men in the far South 

Are black and fierce and strange of mouth; 

At Over they fling oaths at one, 

And worse than oaths at Trumpington, 

And Ditton girls are mean and dirty, 

And there's none in Harston under thirty, 

And folks in Shelford and those parts 
Have twisted lips and twisted hearts, 

And Barton men make Cockney rhymes, 



And Coton's full of nameless crimes, 

And things are done you'd not believe 
At Madingley on Christmas Eve. 

Strong men have run for miles and miles, 

When one from Cherry Hinton smiles; 

Strong men have blanched, and shot their wives, 
Rather than send them to St. Ives; 

Strong men have cried like babes, bydam, 

To hear what happened at Babraham. 

But Grantchester! ah, Grantchester! 

There's peace and holy quiet there, 

Great clouds along pacific skies, 

And men and women with straight eyes, 

Lithe children lovelier than a dream, 

A bosky wood, a slumbrous stream, 

And little kindly winds that creep 
Round twilight corners, half asleep. 

In Grantchester their skins are white; 

They bathe by day, they bathe by night; 

The women there do all they ought; 

The men observe the Rules of Thought. 

They love the Good; they worship Truth; 

They laugh uproariously in youth; 

(And when they get to feeling old, 

They up and shoot themselves, I'm told) . . . 

Ah God! to see the branches stir 
Across the moon at Grantchester! 

To smell the thrilling-sweet and rotten 
Unforgettable, unforgotten 
River-smell, and hear the breeze 
Sobbing in the little trees. 

Say, do the elm-clumps greatly stand 
Still guardians of that holy land? 

The chestnuts shade, in reverend dream, 

The yet unacademic stream? 

Is dawn a secret shy and cold 
Anadyomene, silver-gold? 

And sunset still a golden sea 
From Haslingfield to Madingley? 

And after, ere the night is born, 

Do hares come out about the corn? 

Oh, is the water sweet and cool, 

Gentle and brown, above the pool? 

And laughs the immortal river still 
Under the mill, under the mill? 

Say, is there Beauty yet to find? 

And Certainty? and Quiet kind? 

Deep meadows yet, for to forget 

The lies, and truths, and pain? . . . oh! yet 

Stands the Church clock at ten to three? 

And is there honey still for tea? 



ON THE BANKS OF JO-YEH 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Poet Li Po, by Arthur Waley and Bai Li 

By the river-side at Jo-yeh, 
girls plucking lotus; 

Laughing across the lotus-flowers, 
each whispers to a friend. 

Their powdered cheeks, lit by the sun, 
are mirrored deep in the pool; 

Their scented skirts, caught by the wind, 
flap high in the air. 

Who are these gaily riding 
along the river-bank, 

Three by three and five by five, 

glinting through the willow-boughs? 

Deep the hoofs of their neighing roans 
sink into the fallen leaves; 

The riders see, for a moment pause, 
and are gone with a pang at heart. 





THE CLOSED DOOR 

Project Gutenberg's The Witch-Maid And Other Verses, by Dorothea Mackellar 


As we crossed Alcantara 
With the Tagus falling, 

I was 'ware there came a voice 
At my shoulder calling. 

As we climbed the steep red path— 
Red as smouldering ember— 

“You, you know this well,” it said, 

“_Do you not remember?_” 

Up the narrow cobbled streets 
Still it followed after, 

Whispering deeds that we had shared 
With a fierce low laughter. 

“Here you stabbed him and he fell 
With his sword a-clatter— 

Life for life—you paid your debt— 

That was no great matter.” 

Through the Gate that Wamba built 

Still the voice pursuing 

Softly called, “We know it all, 

All that you are doing. 

Every stone you’re treading now 
You have known aforetime, 

You have seen these grim red walls 
In the stress of wartime. 

“You remember? Down this lane 
You would often swagger 
With your comrades of the mask, 
Cloak and sword and dagger. 

At that window high she stood, 

Some dear dead Dolores.... 

You’ve forgotten—and so soon? 

—There are other stories....” 

By the white Church of the Kings, 

By the proud red towers, 

Thronging round about me came 
Ghosts of long-dead hours; 

Ghosts of many a blazing June, 

Many a keen December— 

“Thus and thus and thus we did. 

_Do you not remember?_” 


TOLEDO, SPAIN. 




MAN AND THE SEA 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Flowers of Evil, by Charles Baudelaire 

Free man! the sea is to thee ever dear! 

The sea is thy mirror, thou regardest thy soul 
In its mighteous waves that unendingly roll, 

And thy spirit is yet not a chasm less drear. 

Thou delight'st to plunge deep in thine image down; 

Thou tak'st it with eyes and with arms in embrace, 

And at times thine own inward voice would'st efface 
With the sound of its savage ungovernable moan. 

You are both of you, sombre, secretive and deep: 

Oh mortal, thy depths are foraye unexplored, 

Oh sea—no one knoweth thy dazzling hoard, 

You both are so jealous your secrets to keep! 

And endless ages have wandered by, 

Yet still without pity or mercy you fight, 

So mighty in plunder and death your delight: 

Oh wrestlers! so constant in enmity! 




THE VOICE OF JESUS 

translated by Mrs. Anna L. Barbauld, 1812. 

Spanish Hymn. 7s. D. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Otterbein Hymnal, by Edmund S. Lorenz 

Come, says Jesus' sacred voice, 

Come, and make my paths your choice; 

1 will guide you to your home; 

Weary pilgrim! hither come. 

2 Thou, who, houseless, sole, forlorn, 

Long hast borne the proud world's scorn, 

Long hast roamed this barren waste, 

Weary pilgrim! hither haste. 

3 Ye, who, tossed on beds of pain, 

Seek for ease, but seek in vain! 

Ye, by fiercer anguish torn, 

In remorse for guilt who mourn!-- 

4 Hither come, for here is found 
Balm that flows for every wound, 

Peace that ever shall endure, 

Rest eternal, sacred, sure. 




TO THE RIVER 

WHICH SEPARATES ITSELF FROM THE DEE , AT BEDKELLERT. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by Matilda Betham 
July 19,1799. 


Let others hail the tranquil stream, 
Whose glassy waters smoothly flow, 

And, in the undulating gleam, 

Reflect another world below! 

The yellow Conway as it raves, 
Demands my tributary song! 

When, rushing forth, resistless waves 
O'er rocky fragments foam along! 

Like him, whose vigorous mind reviews 
The troubles which around him roll; 

The ceaseless warfare still pursues, 

And keeps a firm, undaunted soul. 

Though sternly bent by toil and care, 
The brow hang darkly o'er his eye— 

His features the fix'd meaning wear 
Of one who knows not how to sigh. 

It is not apathy that reigns, 
O'erweening arrogance, or pride, 

For, in his warmly-flowing veins, 

The genial feelings all reside. 

It is the breast-plate fortitude 
Should still to injury oppose; 

It is the shield with power imbu'd, 

To blunt the malice of his foes. 

And should the savage country round, 
A more engaging aspect show, 

O Conway! it will then be found, 

How sweet and clear thy waters flow! 

The birds will dip the taper wing — 

The pilgrim there his thirst assuage, 

The wandering minstrel sit and sing, 

Or muse upon a distant age! 

Bold River! soon within the deep, 

Each weary strife and conflict o'er, 

Thy venerable waves shall sleep, 

And feel opposing rocks no more! 



NIGHT THOUGHTS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Out of the Flame, by Osbert Sitwell 


Magic for a holy race 

Is surely wrong? How strictly hidden 

The future, in its crystal case, 

Lies packed--so near and yet forbidden! 

Though Gentile Kings upon their thrones 
May weave a spell, or dance like Tich, 

Yet ponder on the bleaching bones 
Of Saul, who sought the Endor Witch. 

Now Mrs. Freudenthal has heard her call 
Without a qualm—yet how can she obey 
The bidding of the prophetess (like Saul, 

She has consulted Endor)? How can she 

Aspire to feed the lions, yet unlike Daniel, 

Once there insist on resting in their den, 

To treat them as one would a King Charles Spaniel 
With frowns—with bones and biscuits, now and then? 

For Mrs. Freudenthal is weary of 

Her auction-bridge and hissing hotel-friend, 

Seeks spheres where Novelist and Romanoff 
Eat with Artistic Ladies without end. 

Money is power—a golden pedestal 
Atones for beauty that is long, long dead — 

As Orpheus, Mrs. Kinfoot has enchanted all, 

The lions who have not thundered—and then fled. 

Thus climbing sideways, you entice a throng 
Of Artists with a biscuit and a bone— 

Then use them as a bait, step up a rung — 

But how begin? At night she plans alone 

Within the saxe-blue hotel drawing-room, 

The silence of South Kensington is deep, 

No sound except the traffic's wave-like boom 
—And Mrs. Kinfoot climbing in her sleep! 

Thus Mrs. Freudenthal, alone, awake, 

And sad, broods on. Oh how, oh how begin? 

Till suddenly she melts—as small waves break, 

So laughter ripples to her fortieth chin. 




For now she has it—clasps the golden key 
That shall unbar that stranger—Popularity. 
How many noses are forgiven thee, 
Forgotten, in the name of Charity? 

First fill the coffers of the Sacred Cause, 
And then the stomachs of the well-to-do, 
Now Mrs. F. ... will be their Santa Klaus 
—Until herself becomes a War-horse too. 
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